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CLERMON’ HERBERT; 
/ OR, PRESENTIMENT. 
Continued. 
Her suppressed feelings at length began to under- 

mine her constitution. Freer appetite forsook her ; her 
strength of body failed ; yet did the powers of the mind 
sustain her, and enabled her to appear in company, where 
she was alway s the promoter of cheerfulness. ‘Thus passed 
three years; during whicn she heard not from her wai- 
derer. Several of her admirers, whose characters were 
unexceptionable,and whose fortunes was better than she had 
a right to expect, made proposals of marriage to herself 
and her mother for her ; but they were declined you 
formly. Her promise once given, was by her held : 
sacred as the marriage ceremony; death only nen 
dissolve the engagement ; for Maria’s love was sincere, 
eases and confidence were its basis, and it stood firm. 
Phe gentlemen thus rejected, therefore, did not resent her 
refusal, as they knew it originated in principle ; and they 
respected hér for it. Not so her mother : she held love as 
a romantic idea ; she had never felt it, therefore knew not 
its power. She was not rich, and was very proud: des- 
cended from one of the first families in Massachusetts, she 
lost not her distinction, though the greater part of her 
fortune was gone. On Maria her pride prompted her to 
expend in education more money than prudence authori. 
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ed ; therefore Maria was mistress of every elegant accom- 
plishment that a female ought to have. This she had im- 
proved by an extensive course of reading ; but the authors 
she chose were calculated to give a more liberal turn to 
her mind than the rigid customs of the world admit ina 
female. Her mother wanted her married ; as she found the 
expense of keeping house in the style in which she lived, 
was beyond her income. Debts began to press her ; she 
thought, could Maria make an advantageous marriage, she 
would rent out her seat, and by a residence with her be 
enabled to pay off her debts, and then by setting off with 
eclat get herself a good match : for as marriage was in her 
opinion only an advantageous disposal of the person, she 
thought her who got the richest husband the wisest woman. 
And when Maria persisted in declining every offer of mar- 
riage that was made her, her rage knew no bounds in pri- 
vate ; though in public she supported the character of a 
kind affectionate mother. Maria’s pride made her conceal 
from the world her domestic sorrows; and it was only 
among the servants that Mrs. Muston’s real character was 
Known, and by them she was hated and feared, while 
Maria was beloved and pitied ; for her mother scarcely 
allowed hera sufficient sum to clothe her, while her own 
ward-robe consisted of the best that money could purchase. 
And had not Maria by close application to her tambour 
frame and other needle work which an old black woman 
(for part of their property was slaves) disposed of pri- 
vately for her, found means to earn an addition, she would 
not have been able to appear in the company her rank 
authorised. And as her mother loved company, their 
house was the fashionable resort of the idle part of their 
acquaintances ; and though Maria would gladly have dis- 
pensed with their society, yet politeness compelled her to 
use all her powers to entertain hem. And she succeeded 
but too well; far Maria Muston’s beauty, sprightliness and 
cood sense, were the admiration of every gentleman of taste 
or judgment ; while all her female friends hated and envied 
her. ‘This was her situation public and private, when the 
delightful news came that Henry Belfield was on his re- 
turn. He had left India; and as the ship in which he 
came passenger was to touch at several different ports, it 
was expected he would make a prosperous voyage. Muria’s 
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heart beat light ; but when four months clapsed and he 

came not, again her health declined, and she wished for 

death, thou gh her spirit continued to support her in public 

At this time an old lady who had loved her from childhood 

was going to reside for the summer on Long Island, as 

she hoped that the salubrity of the air would be beneficial 
to her ; she proposed to Mrs. Muston to let Maria accom- 
pany her, promising to bear all the expenses, and to make 
1 handsome addition to her ward-robe. ‘This was gladly 
accepted by both parties. Maria was happy to quit a set 
of nominal friends who she knew hated her, and delighted 
by the change ofa scer.e which this journey would present 
to her; and it might be truly said, the four months she 
passed in the delightful shades of Long Island and the oc. 
casional visits that they paid to New-York, were the only 
tranquil ones she had ever known. It was at this time she 
suffered her muse to arrange ber wishes ; and after a moon- 
light walk on the Battery with other company, she wrote 
the following lines. For Fancy at that moment pictured 
Henry as on his return ; and it was uncertain whether he 
would go to New-York or directly to Boston. But she 
rather hoped the former ; for the easy freedom of manner 
which is peculiar to the inhabitants of that city, wes more 
agreeable to her than that of the inhabitants of Boston, 

& Mrs. ‘iuston advised her to settle there if possible. But 
still her native scenes, and two girls of her own age whom 
she loved, hung on her heart; and she wished to r sicv at 
the place of her birth. This was at the distance of =: ut 
fifty miles from Boston, on an extensive farm. But on 
her father’s death her mother removed to the vicinity of 
Boston, where she then resided. 


When in thy shades I lonely rove, 

And sigh with pain for those I love ; 

Not Cynthia’s beams on thy pure wave 

T’o me one soothing moment gave ; 

for there with keenest agony 

I think of him that’s gone to sea. 

Yet why should sorrow wring my breast, 
Or anguish cause the bitter tear ? 

Am I not planted in his breast ? 
From him though absent,—ever near ? 
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Then cease, weak flutterer, beat more free ; 
He’il soon return again from sea. 


Again shall friendship, Jove and truth 
Unite to drive dull care away ; 

Again in solitude’s sweet shades 
With them I love delighted stray ; 

Vhencease, fond heart, he thinks of thee 
Although upon the stormy sea. 


When he returns to ease this heart, 

To Hudson’s banks Pll bid adieu ; 
And hail oy native fields again, 

My early friendships all renew ; 
Again enjoy sweet harmon; 

Wi ith him that now Is on ‘the sea. 


Maria was born to sorrow : she was indeed the child of 
misfortune ; nor did peace ever inhabit her bosom for 
more than a time, when some unforeseen event again 
banished the gentle inmate. But time taught her to suffer ; 
and she used to say that she was independent for she shrunk 
not from misery. After the time allotted to their stay, Mrs. 
ae returned to Boston, nota little delighted with her 
excursion, and more tian ever pleased with Maria, whom 
: he’ would gladly have kept with her if she could ; but she 
returned to hes mother’shouse, whom she found more kind 
than she had ever been. ‘Thus passed nine months. At 
Jength the ship arrived ; but alas! Henry, her dear Henry 
was no more. Death has consigned him to a watery tomb ; 
he died on his passage ; and Maria’s visions dissolved in 
in air! Reason forsook her seat, all was anarchy in her 
mind ; but the agony of her heart no power couldpaint; yet 
did pride prompt her to hide her sorrows from her mother, 
who exulted inhis death. She hated his family; and as 
he had been their pride, she now with the malice of a fiend 
enjoyed their distress, while only to her daughter she 
showed her heart. The first three weeks she bore the con- 
flict ; but her strength of mind at length gave way, and 

she found she could support the part no longer ; nature 
asserted her sway. ‘The feelings of the heart must have 
vent, or the strings will break. 
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ON RELIGIOUS PREJUDICEsS. 


Madam, 

Ir is the duty of every man to direct his endeavors to 
the service of his country. This great duty is overlooked 
by those who exert themselves to keep alive religious pre- 
judices among the people. Sucha conduct, how conceal- 
ed soever under the specious names of zeal for religion, or 
attachment to the constitution, must ever be detested by 
every enlightened mind, as debasing our nature, injurious 
to religion, and ruinous to our country. 

When we look into our hearts, we find ourselves de-ti- 
ned to associate with each other; we should feel unhappy if 
cut off from the pleasures of society: to this we are impelled 
we know not how, by the principles of our nature. 
Though education refines the man, so as to enable him to 
enjoy with the highest relish the pleasures of social life, 
yet it cannot be supposed to give rise to this bias of the hu- 
man mind, which is the same in the savage and in the man 
of the most cultivated mind. 

Man being thus destined by his Maker, is wonderfully a- 
dapted for the purpose. Reason directs him to promote 
the interests of society, to protect the injured, and assist the 
distressed; but reason is a cold, & frequently acautious prin- 
ciple, particularly when opposed to our interest, or plea- 
sure. Hence we are gifted with the fine feelings of the 
heart. No sooner does man behold an injury, or distress, 
than hisbreast glows with an ardent desire of alleviating the 
one and avenging the other; on such occasions he does not 
hesitate a moment, but in order to obey the impulses of his 
nature, he hurries on without reflection to give away his 
property, or expose his life to the most imminent danger. 
Such is man as he comes from the hands of his Creator. 

But in time our reason became clouded by the impetuosi- 
ty of our passions, and our affections blunted by vicious 
indulgences, and the contageon of bad example. It was 
in this situation that God gave usa religion. His object 
was, to give usa just sense of the dignity of our nature, 
and confirm by his express sanction those principles which 
we received with our existence. 

Religious bigotry throws society into confusion; it gives 
lise to unjust.suspicions, irritates the mind, and alienates 
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man from man __In this state, men of different modes of 
religious worship, no longer hold social intercourse with 
each other; they become rough and brutal in their manners, 
and lose that engaging polish, that certain je ne seat guoz, 
which forms the charaeteristic of the gentleman. Then all 
mutual esteem is gone; with this we may bid adieu to all 
delicacy of mind, and sensibility of heart. What is the 
consequence? A kind of phrensy takes possession of the 
soul, and carries in its train the most deadly feuds, murder, 
aud the most atrocious crimes. In the mind of the bigot a 
profession of faith different from his own constitutes the as- 
sassin, the rebel, the man devoid of virtue, in a word, the 
enemy both of God and man! His head must be weak, 
indeed, and his heart wretchedly depraved, who is capable 
of causing disasters such as these. Where can we find lan. 
guage sufhciently strong to express our detestation of the 
monster, who with the malignity of a demon, throws open 
Pandora’s box to spread destruction among mankind? 
Some perhaps, for their justification will bring toview 

the religious wars of Germany, the league of France, the 
Irish rebellion of 1641, &c. while others will call to mind 
the reign of Henry VIII of England, &c. these will also 
remember the penal laws. which until the last century dis- 
eraced our statute book, and tended to debase the human 
character by raising the father against the son, and refusing 
the means of a liberal education. But why have recourse 
to mutual accusations? ‘They serve only to irritate the 
mind, and rouse the worst of passions. The good citizen, 
whatever his religious system may be, wishes to heal the 
wounds of his country, and draw an eternal veil over those 
gloomy days, or blot them out forever from the page of 
history. He drops a tear over the depravity of the human 
heart, and deplores the misery of the human race. 


(70 be concluded.) 





CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH LADIES. 
From a French Paper. 


The English Ladies are timid; but when one has excited 
their confidence to a sufhicient degree, they are extremely 
duniable, conversing very agreeably, and without assumin ss 
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any airs; they read much, not to avoid enaui, but to inform 
themselves; hence their studies are profitable; they are full 
of benevolence, and have more gaiety of mind than of man- 
ner, which is far from being a defect. The custom which 
removes them from the society of men is very displeasing 
to them; but they suffer much more from another custom, 
which requires that in England a woman should be consi- 
dered less as the companion than as the property of the hus- 
band; hence our French Ladies would be much astonished 
at the reservations which an English Lady often inserts in 
her marriage contract. In uniting her fate to that of a man, 
she is occupied only in contending in favour of her liberty, 
and this is not always a useless precaution. Yet English- 
men are not jealous: their fault is, that they do not attend 
sufficiently to women, whose company keeps them in re- 
straint, 


Ee ae 


ALGIERS. 
MADAM, 


Since writing the article of yesterday upon Algiers, a 
friend has furnished me with a small volume, published at 
Salem in 1806, entitled a History of the War between the 
United States, Tripoli, and the other Barbary Powers. 
It also gives a geographical and historical account of those 
countries. ‘The whole appears to have been compiled with 
industry and accuracy, and contains a body of interesting 
information, which I had no expectation of finding ina sin- 
gle work. LORENZO. 


“‘ The depredations of the Barbary powers on our com- 
merce commenced in October 1784. Five American ves- 
sels, from Lisbon, were that year captured, and earried in- 
to Algiers. InJuly 1785, the Algerines captured theMa- 
ria of Boston, and the Dolphin of Philadelphia, and made 
slaves of their crews, most of whom remained in captivity 
10 or 12 years. In 1786, agents were sent to Algiers by 
our ministers at Londen and Paris, with authority to make 
atreaty. But they were unsuccessful, In March 1791, 
14 of the Maria’s and Dolphin’s crews remained in capti- 
wity, and the sum of 18,000 sequins was demanded for their 
ransom. dn July of the same year Mahom ¥ 2ashaw died, 
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after a reign of 24 years. He was a man of uncommon ta- 
lents, having raised himself to supreme authority from the 
rank of a common soldier. He was succeeded by Hassan 
Bashaw. In March 1794, the number of American prisoners 
at Algiers was 112. Captain Burnham was ransomed by his 
friends for $4000 In the begining of 1795 a petition was 
addressed to the Clergy of every denomination in the Unit- 
ed States, soliciting their interposition, and a general con- 
tribution to obtain the release of our captive brethren. In 
November of the same year a treaty was concluded with 
the Dey of Algiers, by Joseph Donaldson, who had been 
deputed for that purpose. But the treaty was not ful-y rati- 
lied, nor the prisoners given up, until a year or two after- 
wards. In part execution of the treaty the Frigate 
Crescent, was presented to the Dey. Hassen Bashaw died 
in May 1798 and was succe ded by Cabe Mustapha, who 
renewed the treaty withthe United States, in Febuary 1800. 

A vesse! destined to Aigiers with naval stores from our gov- 

crment not having arrived, notice was given, that if she 
did not arrive in 30 days, the Dey w ould commence hostil- 

ities against us. These were however averted hb ry the exertion 
of our consul, until the arrival of an American squadron at 

Aigiers, July 9 1801; bringing the stipulated stores and pre- 
sents. The United States Frigate George Washington, 

i) the mean time, had been compelled by “the Dey to take 
on board a cargo of slaves, lions. tigers. leopards &c. and 
with the Algerine flag instead of American, to proceed to 
Constantinople, on a mission to the Grand Seignor. Im- 
mediate war would have been the penalty of refusing this 
humiliate service. ‘The Algerme force at this time was 
two lrigates, one of which was the Crescent of 34 guns, 
built in this country, two brigs, two schooners, and several 
gallies and xebecks’, 


COMMUNICATION III, 

Edgar asserts that “ there is in the English, a multipli- 
city of words derived from other languages. For these the 
student who has learned English alone, must appeal to his 
dictionary. ‘The jinguist has a superior knowledge with- 
out this trouble, for a word cannot possibly be understood 
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by this method, with that force and clearness which a 
knowledge of its derivation affords, by tracing it to its root” 
The difhculty of tracing words to their roots, I have 
before considered ; and if the English student has to appeal 
to his dictionary, he does n° more than the linguist has 
had to do ; fur in what manner did he acquire his boasted 
knowledge, but by frequent recurrences to his lexicon ? 
Every person who learns many foreign languages, will 
necessarily be acquainted with a number of words, which 
can never be of any use to an English scholar: and burthen- 
ing the mind thus, hurts the genius and hinders the inven- 
tion. 

Dr. Beattie advises that we should make the ideas and 
not the words of the authors we read our own : and recom- 
mends that for this end, when we wish to commit them to 
paper, first to fix them in our own minds and then to write 
them down in our own words, and not merely to make 
literal transcripts. To this I may add as a proof of the bad 
effects which storing the mind with a multiplicity of words 
has, a case related by Dr. Zimmerman, of a Swiss clergy- 
man, who became insane, from undue applcation in com- 
mitting his sermons to memory. 

Edgar observes that ‘* the application, so long, so con- 
stant, so severe, which is necessary in learning foreign 
languages, enures to study, renders it habitual and easy, 
and advances and strengthens every faculty of the mind.” 
That exercising the mind moderately produces these effects, 
I believe is the case ; but long, constant, and severe study, 
sometimes produces fatuity. Dr. Rush in his invaluable 
work onthe diseases of the mind, ranks a too great exer- , 
tion of memory, among the predisposing causes of intel- 
lectual derangement. And may not all the advantages 
which arise from the study of languages, accrue also from 
the study of the arts and sciences, particularly those cailed 
mathematical ? Do not they improve the memory and the 
judgement ? and do they not likewise teach us to think and 
to reason. That they do, I presume Edgar will not deny ‘ 
and whilst they do this, they furnish us with a portion of 
knowledge, which will enable us “ to figure in public inter- 
course, or private life, in the pulpit, the senate, or at the 
bar.” The person who spends much of his time in studying 
forcign languages, and much he will have to spend if he 
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lays the foundation of education, in the manner Edgar 
advises, will have but little time to apply to the other 
species of knowledge ; for life is short, and we cannot 
acquire wisdom but “ by searching after the truth, exert- 
mg the memory, and by close reasoning and application.” 

And what is a mere linguist! Dr. Johnson declares 
“‘ language is but the instrument of science and words are 
but the signs of ideas.”” And that words may exist without 
ideas we have incontestible proof in the parrot, and in 
children who are obliged by their preceptors to commit 
lon$ extracts from different authors to memory. 

Whilst ideas may exist independent of words, as they 
doubtless do in persons who are born deaf and dumb: for 
as these unfortunate creatures possess the sense of seeing, 
tasteing, smelling, and feeling, they must indisputably have 
thougts, occasioned by the modifications and affections of 
these scenes. Then all the knowledge which a linguist 
as a linguist possesses, is an idea about the stgns of ideas. 

It 1s true that whilst studying the languages we may in 
some degree acquire the arts and sciences: but this we 
can do without their assistance, as we possess ‘* elegant 
translations of all the material as well as amusing anthors of 
the ancients, made by accomplished scholars.” This 
Edgar is pleased to assert is the only argument of weight, 
that has been advanced against the dogma, ‘ that to ob- 
tain a critical knowledge of the English, to form either 
the statesman, or the orator, a knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek, is an essential ingredient.”? How translations of 
works, will supply deficiencies occasioned by an ignorance 
of languages essentially ingredient, lam ata losstoconceive, 

WILLIAM. 


- —2 6 aa 


ON DREAMING. 


Whence comes that power that can embody thought, 
when the mind is apparently sunk in oblivion ? Sleep is 
termed the type of death : hence we are led to believe it a 
total suspension of every active faculty ; and that the mind 
as well as the body is at rest. Yet, singular as it may 
appear, itis a fact, that frequently while thus apparently 
nactive, the mind superior to fatigue is engaged 
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more intensely than when every sense is in motion. 
Can this surprising power be only imagination? Or, springs 
it from a higher source ? And does that Benevolent Being 
who is all love, condescend to inform weak mortals in. 
parables of future events ; thus giving strength to hope, 
and by her influence sustaining us through trials which we 
should otherwise find insupportable ? That such has been, 
we all know from sources too sacred to be doubted ; and 
what has been, may be again. True, our blessed Saviour 
has said miracles should cease ; but a visitation from that 
power that watches over our every thought, cannot be 
called a miracle ; and to console suffering mortality is so 
peculiarly pleasing to our Creator, why should we doubt 
his contributing to it 2? Andas in this life it is not given 
us to see God face to face, all the communion we can hold 
with him must be through the immediate influence of his 
holy spirit, of whose power I am so conscious that to me 
it is almost as apparent as the sun in his meridian splendor. 
Under this impression I have been led to suppose that 
dreams which have the form of method are but the forewarn- 
ings of future events. Nay, people have dreamed things that 
have actually transpired at a future time. Many such] could 
recount: but conscious, madam, that variety is the spirit 
that must support your paper, I will defer them till some 
future period. And am yours, 
PHILO CRITO. 


THE VIOLET. 


Lovely little flower ! arrayed in purple and gold, cinque 
leaved, and edg’d by the nicest touch of nature’s pencil— 
how richly elegant ! how sweetly simple is thy attire! yet 
with declined head thou seekest the embowering rose-tree, 
or the mantling honey-suckle; to hide thee from the gaze of 
the admiring eye. Go, little paragon, go to the bedizen’d 
coquette, or the painted belle, and show her that in vain 
she exhausts the resources of art; though she sparkle 
in diamonds, and glitter in brocade, she can never attain 
thy exquisite charms, thy inimitable beauty and elegance. 





Oh how delightful is it to the souls to become an humble 
instrument in the hands of providence, to preserve one 
human being from sin and sorrow. 
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THE JOY OF FEAR. 


“ T never knew,” said an Indian Chief to an American Officer, “I 


never knew the Joy of Fear.” 


Come thou my harp, and let me try 
‘To make thee sound more fresh and clear, 
I’m going to chaunt an unknown strain, 
The joy of fear. 


“ What joy is this,” stern Valiant says 
“‘ Now something new, I expect to hear; 
** Explain this same strange, parodox, 
The joy of fear. 


This joy, the brave have always shunn’d, 
(As has been whispered in my ear,) 
The’ve never felt, they’ve never known, 
The joy of fear. 


But tim’rous mortals, well can tell, 
Though not perhaps without a tear, 
What ’ts, ah! they know very well, 
The joy of fear. 


When after fighting cruel foes, 
They find that they have come off clear, 
They feel, when they’ve escap’d their blows, 
The Joy of fear. 


When sailing on a boist’rous sea, 
They quick descry a haven near, 
Their feelings then, they know to be 
The joy of fear. 


When troubles, and when woes oppress, 
And great calamities appear, 
They feel soon after their distress, 
The joy of fear. 


When pain and sickness bow them down, 
And life and strength slightly adhere,. 
They feel, even in the pangs of death, 
The joy of fear. 


Then let them still possess their Joy, 
Let each one move within his sphere, 
"Tis theirs, (and not the brave’s,) to feel, 
The joy of fear. 


ADOLESCENS. 
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TO ROSA. 
During her Residence at Lake Champlain. 


Wuenre War now holds his seat, 
And Pity heaves the sigh 

Where veteran hosts of warriors meet, 
To ffight, to bleed, to die; 


Can Rosa’s feeling heart, 
One ray of comfort find, 

While scenes of dread like these, impart 
Their terrors to her mind? 


Oh! no; such scenes can give 
No pleasure to that breast, 

Where Love and Friendship ever live, 
And care for friends distrest. 


Then Rosa, come, return 
To us, and here remain; 
Then will our hearts with friendship burn, 
And Joy reward our pain. 
JULIUS. 


———B + oe 


TO JULIUS. 


Yes, Julius, even in scenes like these, 
I find a thousand things to please, 

? Tis true I am from home remov’d, 
From all the friends I long have lov’d; 
Yet Joys I find in plenty here, 

l'riends not less true, and quite as dear. 





What though the rills have ceas’d to flow, 
And winter shrouds the plains in snow; 
Here pleasure casts her rosy spell, 

And here does sweet contentment dwell. 


“ Grim visage war” casts off his shield, 
Leaves for a while the tented field, 
Content to rest from blood and toil, 
And bask in beauty’s sunny smile. 
Ungirds the faulchion from his side, 
‘Throws off the helmet’s plumy pride, 
vesigns with Joy the cumbrous lance, 
/ind leads a lady to the dance. 
Lach bounding heart is light and gay, 
And gloomy Winter smiles like May. 


“ Delicious days of whim and soul,” 
For swift the happy moments roll. 
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Before I think the day half done, 
Behold I see the setting sun 

Across the lakes its radiance stream, 
The hill tops blushing in the beam. 


Too light my heart for pallid care, 
Ever to find an entrance there, 
Then think not that I wish to haste 
From Champlain’s banks away; 
Joy twines for me her rosy wreath, 
And friendship courts my stay. ROSA. 


-_—— 2+ a — 


MORNING. 


How beauteous is the dawn of day, 
Emerging from the briny deep, 

How welcome is thy kindling ray, 
To wake me from oblivious sleep. 


At thy command all nature smiles; 
With sparkling gems is fraught the lee, 
The silver stream in pleasing coiles, 
Moves gently onward to the sea. 


The soaring lark with matin lay, 
Mounts te hail the breezy morn, 


The sylvan songsters warbling play; 
And rising sun their crests adorn. 


7? he fragrant rose, as on the spray 
It gently hangs its drooping head, 
And meets the sun’s congenial ray, 
Hails thee~—with blushing gems o’erspread. 


Then the shepherd o’er yon mead, 
Gently drives his flock along— 

And as the lambkins careless feed, 
Delighted greets the blushing morn. 


Then I'll awake at early dawn, . 
When gentle zephyrs soothing play, 

And roseate health skips o’er the lawn, 
With them I'll e’er begin the day. 


—D + oe 


WHAT ILOVE, 


T love to sit beside some rock, - 
Where flows the chrystal fountain 

‘Yo sing, and list the echo’s mock, 

To rove among the bleating flock 
Or climb the craggy mountain. 
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I love to hear the owlet’s wail, 

As through the woods I wander; 
Or listen to the nightingale, 

As rambling down the sloping vale, 
I trace the stream’s meander. 


I love to visit oft the shade, 
Of cypress, oak or willow, 


And drearn of some fond favourite maid, 


My leafy couch within some glade, 
Some mossy rock my pillow. 


I love to see from darkness drear, 
The streaming meteor starting; 

Or view the light’nings lucid glare, 

Its forked flashes through the air 
In all directions darting. 


[ love to. hear the thunder’s crash, 
Or view the foaming ocean, 
Where eurling surges, surges lash, 
Where bounding billows, billows dash, 
Commingling in commotion. 


I love at early dawn to rove 
And cull the dew gemm’d flowers; 
Or tread alone the garnish’d grove, 


Or muse on Nature, Friendship, Love, 
Among the woodbine bowers. 


i love the lute, the pipe, and shell, 
Be their notes grave or aii'y; 

I love the haunt were echos dwell, 

But nothing that my tongue can tell, 
I love so much, as Mary. 


—+e— 


Why amr doom’d my misery to conceal, 


For want of language mortals cannot know? 


Those future ills, my mind does oft presage, 
1 feel them rankling in this aching breast; 
Where is the balm that wall my grief assuage, 


EDMUND. 


And lull those anxious, troubled thoughts to rest. 


There is no calm, since hope is on the wing, 
And folly’s borne him from my eager view; 
No seraph voice shall these glad tidings bring, 
“ He lives deyoted but to heaven and you.” 


HARRIET. 
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A. Wife’s Lamentation on the irregularities of her Husband. 


Not angel’s tongues my sorrows can reveal, 
Nor human eloquence speak half my woe, 


4 

















416 THE INTELLECTUAL REGALE. 


7 MA.RIED. 
In England, Thomas Cowi'-, Esq «an eminent banker, worth four 
ons of dollars, to Miss Millon. of Drury lane Theatre. 
DIED. 
On Sunday morning last, at 6 “ci. «, Mr. Samuel S. Meeker. 


—_—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Julius is received with pleasure, and willappearnext week. 
We know his abilities, and would be happy to receive an 
occasional prose eommunieation from his pen. 

William must'be more than modest not to think his cor- 
respondence ts a pleasure. An interview with him would be 
very agreeable, & would tenc. to remove his just complaints. 

Other correspondents will appear in due time, 

We miss our friend Gnomon. 

Editha is lazy; as is also Orlando. ’ 

Wethank Henry forhis indulgence; and hopéfor his future 
correspondence, which is too valuable to be*consigned to 
oblivion. Ariel is severe but just, we will coftsider ere hér 
observations are published. We presume the persons she 
mentions to be Messrs Amicus and Co. ; if so they now 


add injury to insult:—but perhaps ’tis gentlemanly. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Just. published, and for sale, at N°. 8, South Fifth street, 





¢ A Heroic Poem, on General Jackson’s Victory.at New Orleans, Price 25 


Cents. The writer commits this national effusion of a Columbian 
Muse, to the patronage of the heroes of our Country. The price is 
low that the circulation may be extensive’ 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
THE SUBSCRIBER HAS OPENED AN ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

No. 11, S. Sixth St. opposite the Shakespeare Buildings. 

As the number of Pupiisis Jimited, and several are already en- 
gaged, it is requested that parents, guardians and others inclined to 

fonize the Seminary will, as early as possible, send their address 
t@ No. 9, Cherry street, or to the office of the Ladies’ Tea Tray, N. 
8, South Fifth street. 

The price of tuition is as moderate as that of any other expe- 
rienced teacher in the city, and regulated by the nature and number of 
the branches of useful or polite Literature desired to be taught. 


Geo. Booth. 
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